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INTRODUCTION 


The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  (FBI)  defines  robbery  as  "the  taking  or  attempting  to  take 
anything  of  value  from  the  care,  custody,  or  control  of  a  person  or  persons  by  force  or  threat  of 
force  or  violence  and/or  by  putting  the  victim  in  fear"1.  When  the  target  of  robbery  is  a  business 
establishment,  the  result  is  often  economic  loss  and  trauma  to  the  victims.  Recent  analyses  have 
demonstrated  that  violence  is  a  leading  cause  of  workplace  injury  and  death.  Particularly 


vulnerable  are  those  employed  by  convenience  stores  (c-stores),  since  these  establishments  are 
frequently  targeted  for  robbery.  Convenience  stores  are  one  type  of  business  establishment  that 
experiences  frequent  incidence  of  robbery  and  subsequent  victim  trauma.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  very  attributes  that  make  these  stores  "convenient"  also  makes  them  targets  for  robbery. 

FBI  Uniform  Crime  Report  (UCR)  statistics  show  that  in  1995.  commercial  establishments 
accounted  for  21  percent  of  all  robberies  and  robberies  of  convenience  stores  accounted  for  22 
percent  of  all  commercial  robberies  (5.2  percent  of  all  robberies)2.  Furthermore,  the  Center  for 
Disease  Control's  National  Traumatic  Occupational  Fatality  (NTOF)  database  has  indicated  that 
taxi  drivers  and  c-store  clerks  are  the  occupational  groups  at  greatest  risk  of  being  murdered  on 
the  job  .  Given  these  grim  statistics,  it  is  evident  that  robbery  of  c-stores  is  not  only  an  economic 
problem  but  also  an  issue  concerning  the  physical  safety  of  c-store  owners,  employees  and 
customers. 

Several  c-store  robbery  studies  have  been  conducted  in  the  State  of  Florida4.  A  study  in 
Tallahassee,  Florida  found  that  "convenience  store  robberies  were  highly  responsive  to  both 

'  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  1996.  Crime  in  the  United  States.  1995:  Uniform  Crime  Reports.  Washington, 
D.C.:U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  p.  26. 
:  Ibid,  p.  196. 

?  Kraus.  J.F.  (1987).  Homicide  while  at  work:  Person,  industries,  and  occupations  at  high  risk.  American  Journal  of 
Public  Health.  77.  1285-1289. 

Hunter.  R.D.  (1988).  The  Effects  of  Environmental  Factors  Upon  Convenience  Store  Robbery  in  Florida.  State  of 
Florida.  Office  of  the  Attorney  General.  Bureau  of  Crime  Prevention  and  Training.  Tallahassee.  FL:  Department  of 
Legal  Affairs:  Hunter.  R.D.  (1990).  Convenience  store  robbery  in  Tallahassee:  A  reassessment.  Journal  of  Security 
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internal  and  external  physical  geographic  features  which  involve  the  design  of  the  store  and  the 
physical  environment"^.  The  findings  of  the  various  Florida  studies  indicated  that  robbery  is  less 
likely  to  occur  if:  (1)  there  was  more  than  one  clerk  on  duty,  (2)  concealed  access  was 
eliminated,  (3)  the  stores  were  located  near  other  evening  commercial  activities,  (4)  gasoline 
pumps  were  operational  on  the  property,  and  (5)  the  cashier  was  located  in  the  center  of  the 
store6.  The  following  recommendations  were  made  based  on  the  findings  of  these  studies: 
eliminate  concealed  access;  utilize  more  than  one  clerk;  enhance  visibility  from  outside  the  store; 
close  stores  between  midnight  and  6:00  a.m.;  enhance  visibility  within  the  store;  and,  locate  the 
cashier  in  the  center  of  the  store. 

The  1990  study  conducted  by  Hunter  found  that  the  influence  of  environmental  change  w  as  not 
permanent  and  varied  over  time,  suggesting  that  such  strategies  be  constantly  upgraded  and 
improved.  Furthermore,  it  was  noted  that  measures  developed  in  Florida  may  not  be  effectively 
generalized  to  other  geographical  regions7.  As  a  result  of  these  studies,  legislation  was  enacted 
in  Florida  that  mandates  local  governments,  when  a  death,  serious  injury  or  sexual  battery  has 
occurred  during  a  c-store  robbery,  to  develop  ordinances  that  require  implementation  of 
prevention  strategies. 

Since  1993,  the  Statistical  Analysis  Center  (SAC),  a  component  of  the  Research  &  Development 
Unit  of  the  Executive  Office  of  Public  Safety  (EOPS)  Programs  Division,  has  received 
subcontract  funds  from  both  the  National  Institute  of  Occupational  Safety  &  Health  [NIOSH] 
and  the  National  Institute  of  Justice  [NIJ]  to  participate  in  a  national  study  of  convenience  store 
robbery.8  The  NIOSH  phase  involved  the  identification  of  Boston-area  c-stores  and  the  collection 
of  robbery  incident  data  from  the  Boston  police  department.  This  study  provided  the  incentive 
for  the  follow-up  research  project  funded  by  the  National  Institute  of  Justice  (NIJ). 

The  NIJ  phase  examined  the  perspective  of  perpetrators  of  c-store  robberies,  the  effects  on 
individual  victims  of  c-store  crimes,  and  the  neighborhood  characteristics  that  contribute  to  the 
occurrence  of  these  crimes.  This  study  specifically  involved  the  collection  of  census  tract  data  for 
victimized  stores,  and  interviews  with  offenders  and  victims.  This  report  summarizes  the  results 
of  both  the  NIOSH  and  NIJ  studies. 


Administration.  13.  3-18;  Hunter,  R.D.,  Jeffery,  C.R.  (1991).  Environmental  crime  prevention:  An  analysis  of 
convenience  store  robberies.  Security  Journal.  2.  78-83;  .Jeffery,  C.R.,  Hunter,  R.D..  and  Griswold,  J.  (1987).  Crime 
prevention  and  computer  analysis  of  convenience  store  robberies  in  Tallahassee,  Floridaj  Security  Systems.  August. 
3  Jeffery,  C.R.,  Hunter,  R.D.,  and  Griswold,  J.  (1987).  Crime  prevention  and  computer  analysis  of  convenience 
store  robberies  in  Tallahassee,  Floridai  Security  Systems.  August. 

6  Hunter,  1988;  Hunter,  1990;  Jeffrey,  et  al.  (1987). 

7  Clarke,  R.  (Ed.)  (1992).  Situational  crime  prevention:  Successful  case  studies.  New  York:  Harrow  and  Heston. 

8  Both  projects  were  supervised  by  the  Justice  Research  &  Statistics  Association  [JRSA],  the  national  professional 
association  for  state  Statistical  Analysis  Centers  [SACs].  The  Research  &  Development  Unit  incorporates  the  SAC 
for  Massachusetts. 
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CONVENIENCE  STORE  ROBBERY  INCIDENTS  IN  BOSTON 


THE  NIOSH  CONVENIENCE  STORE  ROBBERY  PILOT  STUDY 

In  1993  and  1994,  the  Statistical  Analysis  Center  (SAC)  participated  in  a  multi-state  pilot  study 
of  c-store  robberies  and  assaults  in  the  city  of  Boston.  This  project  was  funded  by  the  National 
Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH).  a  branch  of  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  (CDC).  The  pilot  study  was  conducted  in  collaboration  with  NIOSH  and  the  states  of 
Florida.  Georgia,  Illinois.  Maryland,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia.  The 
purpose  of  this  study  was  to  identify  variables  that  affect  the  injury  and  homicide  rate  for 
employees  of  c-stores.  In  this  study,  the  SAC  identified  all  c-stores  located  in  Boston  (N=425) 
and  profiled  all  1993  c-store  robberies  and  homicides  in  Boston  (N=168),  collecting  data  on  60 
variables  from  police  incident  reports. 

FINDINGS  OF  THE  PILOT  STUDY 
Incidents  of  Robbery  in  Boston 

In  1993.  there  were  146  reported  robberies  and  22  reported  attempted  robberies  of  c-stores  in 
Boston.  There  were  33  aggravated  assaults,  nine  (9)  simple  assaults,  and  two  (2)  homicides 
associated  with  the  1993  incidents. 


Dollar  Amounts  Stolen 

In  25  percent  of  the  reported  incidents,  less  than  $100  was  stolen.  More  than  $1000  was  stolen  in 
ten  percent  of  the  reported  incidents. 

Location  of  Robberies 

Ninety-four  of  the  425  c-stores  in  Boston  were  reported  robbed  in  1993.  Over  50  percent 
(51.8%)  of  the  robbery  incidents  occurred  in  6.1%  of  the  c-stores  in  Boston.  As  Figure  1 
illustrates,  the  Boston  Police  Department's  District  14  (Allston.  Brighton)  experienced  the 
greatest  number  of  reported  c-store  robberies  &  attempted  robberies  with  32  incidents,  followed 
by  District  4  (South  End.  Back  Bay)  with  3 1  incidents.  District  1 8  (Hyde  Park)  reported  the  least 
number  of  c-store  robberies  and  attempted  robberies  with  only  three  incidents.  Both  of  the 
murders  resulting  from  the  robberies  occurred  in  District  1 1  (Dorchester). 
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Figure  1 

1993  Convenience  Store  Robberies  by  Boston  Police 
Department  District 


District 


Month  and  Time  of  Robberies 

In  1993,  the  month  of  December  reported  the  highest  number  of  c-store  robberies  and  attempted 
robberies  (22).  followed  by  March  (21).  As  Figure  2  indicates,  the  majority  of  c-store  robberies 
occurred  between  6:00  P.M.  and  3:00  A.M.  Twenty  percent  (20%)  of  the  incidents  occurred 
between  6:00  P.M.  and  9:00  P.M.  and  thirty-six  percent  (36%)  occurred  between  9:00  P.M.  and 
3:00  A.M. 


Figure  2 

Time  of  Robbery  Incidents 
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Victims  of  Robbery 

There  were  181  victims  of  c-store  robbery  or  attempted  robbery  in  1993.  Ninety-six  percent 
(96%)  of  the  victims  were  owners  or  employees  of  the  c-store.  and  seven  of  the  victims  were 
customers.  As  Figure  3  shows,  only  one  c-store  clerk  was  on  duty  during  the  majority  (73%)  of 
the  reported  incidents. 
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Figure  3 


Number  of  Clerks  on  Duty  During  the  Robberies 
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Seventy-eight  percent  (78%)  of  the  c-store  robbery  victims  were  male  and  22  percent  (22%)  were 
female  (Figure  4). 

Figure  4 

Sex  of  Robbery  Victims 

Female 


78% 


Victim  Injury 

In  95  percent  of  the  reported  incidents,  no  victims  were  injured.  During  the  reported  incidents, 
four  people  received  bruises  or  scratches,  three  people  were  seriously  injured  (2  cut  and  one  shot) 
and  two  people  were  killed.  Two  victims  were  treated  on  the  scene  by  paramedics  and  three 
victims  were  hospitalized  as  a  result  of  injuries  they  incurred  during  the  robbery  or  attempted 
robbery.  Interestingly,  all  of  the  incidents  resulting  in  serious  injury  took  place  at  "mom  and 
pop"  types  of  stores  rather  than  chain  stores. 
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Weapons  Used  in  Robbery 

As  shown  in  Figure  5,  a  firearm  was  used  in  57  percent  of  the  reported  c-store  robber)  incidents 
The  most  frequently  used  weapon  was  a  handgun,  used  in  34  percent  of  the  incidents.  A  cutting 
instrument  was  used  in  20  percent  of  the  reported  incidents. 

Figure  5 

Weapons  Used  in  the  Robberies 
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A  weapon  was  displayed  in  57  percent  of  the  reported  incidents  and  a  weapon  was  implied  but 
not  displayed  in  23  percent  of  the  incidents  (Figure  6). 

Figure  6 

Level  of  Force  Used  in  the  Robberies 
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CENSUS  TRACT  ANALYSIS 


Introduction 

Most  of  the  prior  work  on  c-store  (c-store)  robbery  has  examined  the  impact  of  a  store's 
environmental  design  on  these  offenses.  Few  studies  have  examined  the  influence  that 
community  characteristics  have  on  the  probability  of  c-store  robbery.  Is  it  true  that  c-stores  in 
certain  areas  are  more  likely  to  be  victimized  than  others,  regardless  of  the  store  s 
environmental  design  (ED)? 

In  addition,  many  criminological  theorists  have  proposed  a  direct  link  between  impoverished, 
socially  disorganized  communities  and  crimes  like  robbery.  Moreover,  some  recent  c-store 
research  has  found  that  a  large  percentage  of  robbers  commit  their  offenses  within  two  miles  of 
their  residence.  Accordingly,  these  findings  infer  that  certain  community  characteristics — apart 
from  store  EDs — will  increase  the  probability  of  c-store  robbery. 

Short  of  conducting  field  research  and  visiting  each  c-store  and  surrounding  area,  the  relationship 
between  robbery  and  community  characteristics  can  be  approximated  by  using  available  data 
sources.  For  this  project,  the  c-store  robbery  file  was  combined  with  demographic  statistics 
available  from  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau.  Specifically,  the  rate  of  robbery  was  examined  in  all 
census  tracts  which  had  at  least  one  c-store  in  operation. 


What  is  a  Census  Tract? 

The  U.S.  Census  Bureau  defines  a  tract  as  a  "small,  relatively  permanent  statistical  subdivision 
of  a  county."  Metropolitan  areas,  such  as  Boston,  are  divided  into  census  tracts  by  local 
committees  following  U.S.  Census  Bureau  guidelines.  Generally,  tracts  consist  of  2,000-8.000 
persons,  and 

are  designed  to  be  "homogeneous'"  areas  with  respect  to  population  characteristics,  economic 
status  and  living  conditions.  Tract  divisions  are  made  according  to  population  rather  than  square 
mileage,  and  are  considered  long-term  designs,  so  that  comparisons  can  be  made  from  census  to 
census. 
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Figure  7 

Census  Tract  Divisions  for  Suffolk  County 


Method 

During  the  earlier  NIOSH  phase  of  the  study.  425  c-stores  within  the  city  of  Boston  were 
identified  using  a  variety  of  search  methods.  These  c-stores  were  then  geographically  plotted 
onto  a  census  tract  map  for  Suffolk  County  ("geocoded"),  providing  each  store  with  its 
appropriate  census  tract  identification  number.  Nearly  400  c-stores  were  successfully  geocoded 
(94%).  Of  the  168  census  tracts  in  the  city.  132  or  79%  had  at  least  one  c-store. 

In  addition,  the  address  file  containing  index  crime  reports  from  the  Boston  Police  Department, 
as  well  as  addresses  for  city  businesses  was  obtained  from  the  City's  Office  of  Planning.  These 
data  were  also  geocoded  to  provide  the  number  of  index  crime  reports  and  commercial 
establishments  for  each  census  tract. 

Finally,  variables  of  interest  from  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  Summary  Tape  Files  (STFs)  were 
downloaded  from  the  Internet,  and  included  items  on  employment,  poverty,  race,  education,  and 
age.  These  data  are  obtained  from  the  census  survey  of  the  entire  population,  which  is  required 
by  the  U.S.  Constitution  every  decade.   Since  all  data  files  contained  the  tract  identification 
number  field,  they  were  linked  together  to  provide  a  summary  file  with  the  census  tract  as  the 
unit  of  analysis. 
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Sample  description 


The  total  number  of  c-stores  per  tract  ranged  from  one  to  12.  As  indicated  in  Table  1 .  c-store 
robberies  occurred  in  half  of  all  census  tracts  which  had  a  c-store.  These  tracks  included  55%  of 
all  c-stores  in  the  sample. 

Table  1 

Census  tracts  with  c-stores  and  c-store  robbery  occurrences 

CENSUS  TRACTS  NUMBER  OF  TRACTS  NUMBER  OF  STORES 

Tracts  with  Robbery  66  (50%)  2 1 8  ( 55% ) 

Tracts  with  No  Robbery  66  (50%)  1 8 1  (45%) 

Totals  132  (1 00%)  399  ( 1 00%) 


Figure  8 

Census  tracts  in  Boston  (shaded)  which  had  at  least  one  c-store  robbery  in  1 993 


Analysis  of  Census  Tracts:  Robbery  versus  No-Robbery 

The  first  question  to  be  answered  by  the  analysis  is  whether  tracts  with  c-store  robbery  vary  from 
census  tracts  with  no  robbery  victimization.  Following  an  inspection  of  the  census,  crime  and 
business  data  mentioned  earlier,  1 7  variables  were  transformed  to  rates  or  proportions  to  allow 
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comparisons  between  tracts  of  various  population  size.  As  indicated  in  Table  2.  tracts  with  c- 
store  robbery  were  very  similar  to  those  with  no  robberies. 


Table  2 

A  comparison  of  community  characteristics  for  census  tracts  with  c-store  robbery  vs.  tracts  vv  ith  none 


TRACTS  WITH 

TRACTS  WITH  NO 

Community  Characteristic 

C-STORE  ROBBERY 

C-STORE  ROBBERY 

(N=66) 

Number  of  Convenience  Stores 

218 

181 

Index  Crimes  Reported  Per  1,000  Residents 

98 

87 

Number  of  Commercial  Establishments  Per 

87 

31 

1,000  Residents 

Population  Per  Square  Mile 

19,388 

23,210 

Percentage  of  Male  Population 

48% 

48% 

Percentage  of  White  Population 

66% 

62% 

Median  Age 

31 

32 

Percentage  of  Persons  Under  1 8 

18% 

21% 

Percentage  of  Female  Headed  Households 

17% 

21% 

Percentage  Below  Poverty  Line 

18% 

19% 

Percentage  on  Public  Assistance 

5% 

6% 

Percentage  Unemployed 

8% 

11% 

Average  Household  Size 

2.35 

2.50 

Percentage  with  H.S.  or  less  education 

31% 

38% 

Median  Household  Income 

$29,563 

$26,842 

Median  House  Real  Estate  Value 

$204,872 

$184,871 

Percentage  of  Housing  Units  Vacant 

9% 

10% 

Percentage  of  Owner  Occupied  Housing  Units 

26% 

28% 

Except  for  the  number  of  index  crimes  per  1 .000  residents,  none  of  the  other  characteristics  are  in 
the  expected  direction;  c-store  robbery  tracts  do  not  appear  to  be  substantially  worse  than  tracts 
which  had  no  robberies.  It  appears  from  this  broad  analysis  that  the  community  profiles  are 
fairly  similar,  which  was  verified  by  standard  statistical  tests.9  In  fact,  tracts  which  had  no  c- 
store  robberies  in  1993  reported  a  slightly  lower  household  family  income,  slightly  more 
unemployment,  and  a  higher  percentage  of  persons  with  a  high  school  or  less  education. 
Moreover,  robbery  tracts  had  considerably  more  businesses,  indicating  a  higher  level  of 
commercial  activity. 


Analysis  of  variance  tests  indicated  that  differences  between  group  means  were  not  significantly  different  than  one 
would  expect  by  chance  alone.  Eta.  which  is  a  measure  of  association  between  the  community  characteristic  data 
and  group  membership,  showed  very  weak  relationships. 
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Proportion  of  C-Store  Robbery  Within  Trac  i  s 


Comparing  census  tracts  in  such  a  broad  manner  (robbed  vs.  not-robbed)  may  miss  important 
information.  While  the  average  profile  may  be  similar  across  these  two  groups,  it  may  also  be 
true  that  certain  community  characteristics  are  associated  with  tracts  where  multiple  stores  are 
robbed.  Or  it  may  be  that  certain  communities  are  conducive  to  high  rates  of  c-store  robber,  as 
opposed  to  others.  The  analyses  reported  below  were  designed  to  examine  if  such  differences — 
in  these  data — exist. 


In  the  first  analysis,  the  relationship  between  community  characteristics  and  the  vulnerability  of 
c-stores  within  the  census  tract  was  examined.  Clearly,  if  neighborhood  demographics  has  an 
influence  on  c-store  robber}',  it  would  be  visible  in  tracts  where  more  than  half  of  all  c-stores 
were  robbed  during  the  calendar  year.  The  following  three  groups  were  created  for  the  analysis 
of  demographic  and  other  census  data: 

1 .  NO-ROBBERY  TRACTS:  66  TRACTS  WITH  NO  C-STORE  ROBBERY  (50%) 

2.  LOW-ROBBERY  TRACTS:  27  TRACTS  WHERE  LESS  THAN  HALF  OF  THE  C-STORES  WERE 
ROBBED  (21%) 

3.  HIGH-ROBBERY  TRACTS:  39  TRACTS  WHERE  50%  OR  MORE  OF  THE  C-STORES  WERE 
ROBBED  (29%) 

However,  as  indicated  in  Table  3.  results  are  in  the  opposite  direction.  While  none  of  the 
differences  are  large  in  a  statistical  sense,  they  seem  to  indicate  that  tracts  where  more  than  half 
of  the  c-stores  were  robbed  during  1 993  were  slightly  wealthier  communities.  Indeed,  this  group 
seemed  to  have  slightly  lower  negative  rates  on  social  indicators  such  as  the  percentage  of 
persons  living  below  the  poverty  line. 

Table  3 

A  comparison  of  community  characteristics  for  census  tracts  with  high,  low  or  no  robbery 


Community  Characteristic 

Number  of  Convenience  Stores 
Index  Crimes  Reported  Per  1,000 
Residents 

Number  of  Commercial 
Establishments  Per  1 ,000  Residents 
Population  Per  Square  Mile 
Percentage  of  Male  Population 
Percentage  of  White  Population 
Median  Age 


NO-ROBBERY  LOW  ROBBERY 
TRACTS  (N=66)    TRACTS  (N=27) 


181 
87 

31 

22,880 

48% 
62% 

32 


121 

140 

23,492 

49% 
62% 
30 


HIGH  ROBBERY 
TRACTS  (N=39) 

93 
81 

49 

20,242 
48% 
69% 

32 
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NO-ROBBERY    LOW  ROBBERY    HIGH  ROBBERY 


Community  Characteristic 

Percentage  of  Persons  Under  1 8 
Percentage  of  Female  Headed 
Households 

Percentage  Below  Poverty  Line 
Percentage  on  Public  Assistance 
Percentage  Unemployed 
Average  Household  Size 
Percentage  with  H.S.  or  less  education 
Median  Household  Income 
Median  House  Real  Estate  Value 
Percentage  of  Housing  Units  Vacant 
Percentage  of  Owner  Occupied 
Housing  Units 


TRACTS  (N=66) 

21% 

21% 

20% 
6% 
11% 
2.50 
38% 
$26,842 
$184,971 
9% 
28% 


TRACT vS  (N=27) 

18% 

17% 

20% 

5% 

9% 

2.44 

31% 
$28,056 
$198,381 

10% 

24% 


TRACTS  (N=39) 

17% 
16% 

17% 

5% 

8% 

2.28 

31% 
S30.606 
$209,313 

10% 

28% 


It  should  be  pointed  out  that  an  analysis  using  the  proportion  of  total  store  robberies  to 
c-stores  within  the  tract  (rather  than  total  robbed  c-stores  to  total  tract  c-stores)  did  not  alter  these 
findings.  Again,  the  results  were  in  the  opposite  direction,  with  census  tracts  that  experience  a 
high  proportion  of  c-store  robbery  generally  coming  from  slightly  wealthier  and  stable 
communities. 


Rate  of  C-Stores  Robbed  Per  Tract:  Correlation  Analysis 

Using  a  statistical  procedure  known  as  correlation  analysis.10  the  c-store  victimization  rate  was 
analyzed  to  determine  which  census  tract  factors  appeared  influential.  As  mentioned  earlier, 
these  relationships  between  census  demographic  and  other  tract  variables  and  the  c-store  robbeiy 
rate  were  quite  weak.  The  strongest  relationships,  according  to  this  analysis,  are  opposite  of  the 
expected  direction. 


10  A  correlation  coefficient  is  a  number  between  -1  and  1  which  measures  the  degree  to  which  two 

variables  are  related.  If  there  is  perfect  relationship  betw  een  the  tw  o  variables,  we  have  a  correlation  coefficient  of  1 

or  -1 :  in  other  words,  whenever  one  variable  has  a  high  or  low  value,  so  does  the  other.  A 

correlation  coefficient  of  0  means  that  there  is  no  relationship  between  the  variables.  Correlations  in  the  .10-. 30 

range  (positive  or  negative)  indicate  weak  relationships.  For  this  analysis,  only  six  variables  met  the  loose  criteria 

of  statistical  significance  at  the  .10  level. 
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Table  4 

Summary  of  correlation  findings  for  community  characteristics  and  c-store  robber) 


Community  Characteristic 


Median  Household  Income 
Percent  of  Female  Headed 
Households 

Percent  of  Population  with  High 
School  or  less  education 
Percent  unemployed 
Percentage  on  Public  Assistance 
Percentage  of  Population  Under 
1 8  Years  of  Age 


As  the 
amount  of 
the  variable... 

INCREASED 
INCREASED 

INCREASED 

INCREASED 
INCREASED 
INCREASED 


Then  the  Proportion  of    Strength  of  Relationship 
C-Stores  Robbed...       (Correlation  coefficient) 


INCREASED 
DECREASED 

DECREASED 

DECREASED 
DECREASED 
DECREASED 


Weak  (.16) 
Weak  (-.15) 

Weak/Moderate  (-.28) 

Weak  (-16) 
Weak  (-.15) 
Weak  (-19) 
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OFFENDER  INTERVIEWS 


THE  JRSA  PROJECT 

The  SAC  gained  significant  information  on  c-store  robbery  by  interviewing  offenders 
incarcerated  for  these  crimes.  Twenty-eight  incarcerated  offenders  were  interviewed  at  three 
Department  of  Corrections  Institutions  (Old  Colony  Prison,  MCI  Walpole  and  MCI  Shirley). 
The  interviews  lasted  an  average  of  35  minutes  and  included  several  open-ended  questions, 
allowing  subjects  an  opportunity  to  provide  factors  they  thought  about  before,  during  and  after 
the  robberies.  It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  the  views  and  experiences  of  these  offenders  are 
not  generalizable  to  all  c-store  offenders.  This  is  primarily  because  the  offenders  interviewed  for 
this  study  were  not  randomly  selected.  Furthermore,  by  interviewing  only  incarcerated 
offenders,  the  views  of  offenders  not  apprehended  are  not  represented. 

In  reviewing  the  case  files  of  a  sample  of  incarcerated  offenders  (N=469),  it  was  determined  that 
the  number  of  offenders  incarcerated  for  c-store  robbery  were  second  to  only  muggings  and 
personal  robbery  (Table  5). 


Table  5 

Type  of  Robbery  Committed  by  Incarcerated  Offenders 
Five  Massachusetts  State  Prisons,  December  1995 


TYPE  OF  ROBBERY 

N 

PERCENT 

Mugging/Personal 

140 

29.8% 

Convenience  Store 

77 

16.4% 

Home  Invasion/Burglary 

60 

12.7% 

Carjacking 

26 

5.5% 

Other  Business 

26 

5.5% 

Restaurant 

25 

5.3% 

Bank 

24 

5.1% 

Purse  Snatch 

17 

3.6% 

Gas  Station 

14 

2.9% 

Taxi  Cab 

10 

2.1% 

Other 

50 

11.1% 

Total 

469 

100.0% 

Description  of  Offenders 

All  of  the  interviewed  offenders  were  males  incarcerated  in  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Corrections  facilities.  Fifty-four  percent  of  the  offenders  were  Caucasian,  29  percent  were 
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Hispanic,  and  1 8  percent  were  African  American.  Half  of  the  subjects  were  between  the  ages  of 
19  and  25.  36  percent  were  between  the  ages  of  26  and  32.  and  four  subjects  were  older  than  35. 

While  all  of  the  offenders  were  convicted  of  robbery,  some  were  also  committed  to  a  state  prison 
for  additional  crimes,  including  rape  and  murder.  It  was  determined  from  the  Bureau  of 
Probation  (BOP)  rap  sheets  found  in  the  case  files  that  all  but  one  offender  had  a  prior  record. 
Data  on  the  offenders  last  previous  arrest  offense  (prior  to  the  current  incarcerating  charge) 
indicates  that  25  percent  of  the  offenders  were  arrested  for  robbery  (armed  and  unarmed)  and  21 
percent  were  arrested  for  assault  or  assault  and  battery.  Data  on  the  offenders  last  previous 
conviction  offense  (prior  to  the  current  incarcerating  charge)  indicates  that  14  percent  of  the 
offenders  were  previously  convicted  for  robbery  or  armed  robbery.  Twenty-five  percent  of  the 
offenders  were  previously  convicted  for  assault  or  assault  and  battery.  Five  offenders  have  never 
been  previously  convicted  (Table  6). 

Table  6 

Type  of  Last  Previous  Conviction  Offense 


Offense 

N 

Percent 

Assault  or  Assault  &  Battery 

7 

25.0% 

Drug  Offense 

5 

17.9% 

Never  Convicted 

5 

17.9% 

Property  Crime 

4 

14.3% 

Robbery  or  Armed  Robbery 

4 

14.3% 

Motor  Vehicle  Violation 

1 

3.6% 

Other 

1 

3.6% 

Unknown 

1 

3.6% 

Total 

28 

100.0% 

Accomplices 

Subjects  were  asked  if  they  committed  the  robberies  alone  or  if  they  had  accomplices  for  the 
crime.  The  majority  of  offenders  (64%)  committed  the  robbery  with  at  least  one  accomplice.  All 
offenders  who  had  an  accomplice  stated  that  at  least  one  of  them  was  a  close  friend.  Thirty-two 
percent  of  the  offenders  had  two  or  more  accomplices.  Of  the  additional  accomplices,  six  were 
described  by  the  offenders  as  acquaintances  and  four  were  described  as  partners  for  the  crime. 

Weapon  Use 

Subjects  w  ere  asked  what  types  of  weapons  were  used  in  the  crime.  Eighty-two  percent  of  the 
offenders  stated  they  personally  used  a  weapon  during  the  robbery.  As  Table  7  indicates,  a 
firearm  was  used  in  68  percent  of  the  robberies  and  a  knife  was  used  in  18  percent  of  the 
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robberies.  A  handgun  was  the  firearm  of  choice  in  43  percent  of  the  robberies.  Six  offenders 
reported  not  using  a  weapon  for  the  robbery. 


Table  7 

Type  of  Reported  Weapon  Used  in  Robbery 


Weapon  Type 

NT' 

Percent 

Firearm 

19 

67.9% 

Handgun 

12 

42.9% 

Long  gun 

4 

14.3% 

Other  gun 

3 

10.7% 

Knife 

5 

17.9% 

Blunt  Object 

2 

7.1% 

None 

6 

21.4% 

Total     : — 

— 1 

1143% 

Note:    Due  to  multiple 

weapons  used  in 

the  robbery 

incidents,  totals  do  not  add  to  100%. 

A  weapon  was  displayed,  but  not  used,  in  73  percent  of  the  cases  where  a  weapon  was  present. 
In  32  percent  of  the  robberies,  the  offender  threatened  the  victim  with  the  weapon,  but  did  not 
display  it.  One  offender  had  a  handgun  in  his  possession,  but  did  not  display  or  threaten  the 
victim  with  it.  In  another  case,  the  offender's  gun  reportedly  misfired  when  he  put  it  to  the 
victims  head  and  pulled  the  trigger  two  times. 

Victim  Injury 

Two  offenders  participated  in  robberies  which  resulted  in  victim  injury.  One  offender  punched 
his  victim  (a  customer)  in  the  face  when  the  customer  attempted  to  stop  him  from  leaving  the 
store.  Another  offender  injured  a  store  employee,  who  received  bruises  and  lacerations  to  one 
hand,  after  the  offender  smashed  it  with  a  wire  cord  to  intimidate  him.  Thirty-one  percent  of  the 
offenders  indicated  that  victims  were  injured  in  previous  robberies  they  participated  in. 

The  offenders  whose  crimes  did  not  result  in  injury  were  asked  how  the  injury  was  avoided. 
Fifty-six  percent  of  the  offenders  stated  that  injury  was  avoided  because  the  victims  complied 
with  their  requests.  Thirty  two  percent  stated  there  were  no  injuries  because  it  was  not  their 
intention  to  do  so.  One  subject  stated  that  he  could  not  injure  the  clerk  because  she  was  female. 
As  mentioned  previously,  one  victim  escaped  serious  injury  simply  because  the  offender's  gun 
misfired. 
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Prior  Robbery  Offenses 


The  majority  of  offenders  (54%)  stated  they  had  previously  robbed  a  similar  type  of  store.  Of 
those  offenders,  sixty  percent  indicated  previously  robbing  ten  or  more  stores  each.  Three 
offenders  stated  they  robbed  over  twenty  stores.  Thirty-eight  percent  of  these  offenders  stated 
they  were  arrested  and  convicted  of  a  prior  robbery. 

Three  offenders  stated  they  robbed  other  stores  that  same  day  and  five  subjects  stated  they 
considered  robbing  other  stores  but  did  not.  Their  reasons  for  not  robbing  the  stores  were:  they 
were  known  in  the  neighborhood,  customers  or  police  were  present,  the  time  of  day,  they  had 
robbed  the  store  before,  the  owners  were  African  American,  and  the  other  people  involved 
backed  out.  The  majority  of  the  subjects  (71%)  did  not  consider  robbing  any  other  stores. 

Drug  and  Alcohol  Use 

Subjects  were  asked  about  their  use  of  drugs  and  alcohol  at  the  time  of  the  robbery.  As  shown  in 
Figure  9,  the  majority  of  offenders  claimed  to  be  using  drugs  or  alcohol  at  the  time  of  the 
robbery.  Eighty-six  percent  stated  they  were  drinking,  using  drugs,  or  both  at  the  time  of  the 
robbery.  Of  those  subjects  who  were  using  drugs  or  alcohol.  71  percent  described  themselves  as 
being  "high"  at  the  time  of  the  robbery.  Only  four  subjects  stated  they  were  not  using  drugs  or 
alcohol. 

Figure  9 

Drug  or  Alcohol  Use  at  the  Time  of  the  Robbery 
No 


Oug/Alcohol 


Using  Drugs 


APPREHENSION 

Subjects  were  asked  about  their  thoughts  before  they  committed  the  robbery  on  how  likely  they 
believed  it  was  that  they  would  get  caught.  Forty-eight  percent  of  the  offenders  stated  they  felt 
there  was  no  chance  of  them  being  caught  at  the  time  of  the  robbery.  Three  people  stated  they 
were  absolutely  sure  they  would  be  caught. 
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Over  fifty  percent  of  the  offenders  were  apprehended  within  one  day  of  the  robbery,  with  halt  Ot 
them  apprehended  in  the  hour  following  the  robbery.  One  subject  was  apprehended  more  than  6 
months  after  the  robbery.  Subjects  reported  that  they  were  apprehended  in  their  car  (21%).  at 
home  (21%).  and  in  the  street  on  foot  (21%).  Three  offenders  were  apprehended  inside  or 
directly  outside  the  store  by  police  who  were  close  by.  Two  offenders  were  apprehended  in  other 
states.  One  subject  turned  himself  in  at  the  police  station. 

Twenty-eight  percent  of  the  offenders  stated  they  were  apprehended  because  a  person  who  knew 
about  the  robbery  (either  an  accomplice  or  friend)  informed  the  police.  Other  reasons  for  being 
apprehended  included  police  on  the  scene  (20%),  video  camera  identification  (16%).  caught 
committing  another  crime  (16%).  and  vehicle  identification  (8%). 

Offender  Motivations 

Subjects  were  asked  why  they  committed  the  robbery  (Table  8).  Fifty  percent  of  offenders  stated 
they  robbed  the  store  for  money  to  purchase  drugs  or  alcohol.  Eighteen  percent  stated  they 
committed  the  robbery  for  money.  The  offenders  who  state  robbing  for  money  indicated  they 
would  use  the  money  to  pay  a  court  fine,  to  pay  a  debt  to  people  who  were  threatening  his 
family,  and  for  living  expenses.  Other  motives  for  robbing  the  store  included:  excitement  or 
thrill  (1 1%),  revenge  (7%),  and  peer  pressure  (4%). 


Table  8 

Offender  Motives  for  Committing  Robbery 


Motive 

N 

Percent 

Drugs  or  Alcohol 

14 

50.0% 

Money 

5 

17.9% 

Excitement  or  Thrill 

3 

10.7% 

Revenge 

2 

7.1% 

Other 

2 

7.1% 

Peer  Pressure 

1 

3.6% 

Offender  Does  Not  Know 

1 

3.6% 

Total 

28 

99.9% 

Planning 

When  asked  how  far  in  advance  the  subjects  planned  the  robbery,  over  half  (54%)  stated  the 
robberies  occurred  spontaneously  and  involved  no  planning.  Two  offenders  stated  they  planned 
the  robbery  over  a  month  before  it  took  place. 
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Offender  Suggestions 


When  asked  what  stores  can  do  to  prevent  robbery,  32  percent  stated  the  stores  can  do  nothing. 
Twenty-five  percent  of  the  offenders  stated  that  stores  should  increase  police,  security  guard  or 
customer  presence  in  the  store.  Twenty  one  percent  stated  that  stores  should  implement  security 
measures  such  as  glass  partitions  for  clerks  and  cameras.  Other  suggestions  included:  having 
more  than  one  person  working,  closing  the  store  earlier,  moving  the  cash  register,  improving 
lighting  and  visibility,  increasing  the  legal  penalties  of  the  crime,  and  employing  elderly  clerks. 

Offenders  were  additionally  asked  what  stores  can  do  to  prevent  occurrences  of  victim  injury. 
Eighty-six  percent  of  the  offenders  stated  that  victims  should  comply  with  the  perpetrators 
requests.  Additionally,  offenders  added  they  should  do  this  quickly  and  calmly.  Other 
suggestions  included:  having  stores  implement  security  measures,  such  as,  glass  partitions  for 
clerks,  security  cameras,  police  or  security  guards  (1 1%):  having  victims  not  look  at  the 
perpetrators  (7%)  and  not  wear  jewelry  (4%),  and  having  stores  provide  training  for  employees 
(4%). 


IMPACT  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  DESIGN  FACTORS 

The  offenders  were  provided  a  list  of  environmental  design  factors  and  asked  how  important 
each  factor  was  to  them  in  making  their  decision  to  rob  the  store.  The  subject  were  asked  to  rate 
each  factor  on  a  scale  of  1  to  5.  with  a  score  of  1  indicating  "Not  important  at  all*  and  a  score  of  5 
indicating  "Very  Important'.  One-half  of  the  environmental  design  factors  netted  a  average  score 
under  2.0,  showing  the  variables  to  be  less  than  slightly  important.  These  factors  include: 
window  location,  cashier  location,  lighting,  exit  locations,  parking  lot  location,  type  of 
neighborhood  (economic  and  racial),  other  types  of  security,  weather,  reputation  of  store 
(containing  a  lot  of  money  or  easy  to  rob),  stores  proximity  to  other  stores,  ethnicity  of  owners  or 
clerks,  and  prior  bad  experience  with  the  store  or  store's  employees. 

The  remaining  environmental  design  factors  netted  an  average  score  between  two  and  three, 
showing  the  variable  to  be  slightly  to  moderately  important.  Table  9  shows  the  distributions  of 
these  variables.  It  is  clear  to  see  that  the  majority  of  offenders  found  each  factor  'Not  important 
at  all'.  However,  consideration  should  be  made  to  those  who  found  the  factor  to  be  "very 
important"  or  'important*. 

Table  9 

The  Role  of  Environmental  Design  Factors  in  Offender  Decision  Making 


5=Very  Important  4=Important  3=  Moderately  Important  2=Slightly  Important  l=Not  Important  At  All 


Factor 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Average 

Number  of  people  outside  the  store 

9 

2 

2 

0 

15 

2.64 

Number  of  customers 

9 

2 

0 

3 

14 

2.60 

Perceived  police  presence  in  the  area 

7 

3 

1 

2 

15 

2.47 
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Location  of  store  to  robbers  residence 

5 

5 

0 

3 

15 

2.36 

Close  to  a  police  station 

4 

4 

3 

1 

16 

2.25 

Video  camera 

7 

2 

0 

0 

19 

2.21 

Time  of  day 

5 

2 

3 

2 

16 

2.21 

Number  of  clerks  on  duty 

3 

6 

1 

1 

17 

2.18 

Proximity  to  major  or  minor  roads 

5 

0 

4 

3 

16 

2.11 

Stores  hours  of  operation 

6 

2 

0 

0 

20 

2.07 

Summary  of  Robbery  Incident 


The  subjects  were  asked  to  provide  a  step-by-step  explanation  of  what  took  place  after  they 
entered  the  store.  In  33  percent  of  the  incidents,  there  was  physical  contact  with  the  victim, 
usually  pushing.  Five  offenders  picked  up  items  in  the  store  for  purchase.  In  30  percent  of  the 
incidents  the  victim  gave  the  perpetrator  the  money,  and  in  59  percent  of  the  incidents  the 
offenders  took  the  money  themselves  from  a  register,  safe  or  counter.  Two  offenders  took  the 
entire  register.  Five  offenders  reported  going  in  with  a  disguise.  Two  offenders  asked  the  clerk 
for  assistance  before  robbing  them. 

After  the  robbery.  43  percent  of  the  offenders  went  home  and  14  percent  went  to  a  friend  or 
relatives  home.  Two  offenders  went  to  commit  another  robbery.  Thirty-six  percent  of  the 
offenders  went  to  purchase  or  use  drugs  or  alcohol.  Other  things  offenders  did  following  the 
robbery  included:  paying  off  a  debt,  going  to  eat,  and  hiding  items  used  in  the  robbery. 
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VICTIM  INTERVIEWS 


Sample  Description 

Victims  were  predominantly  male  (65%).  white  (55%),  and  ranged  in  age  from  25  to  50  (N=38). 
Thirty-five  percent  (35%)  of  the  subjects  were  immigrants  from  Asia,  the  Middle  East  or  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

Seventy-five  percent  (80%)  of  the  interview  subjects  were  owners  or  managers;  only  five  were 
clerks  (20%).  While  job  tenure  ranged  from  one  month  to  18  years,  the  average  length  of 
employment  was  five  years.  Only  one  subject  quit  after  the  robbery  experience,  although  several 
transferred  to  "less  dangerous"  areas.  Fifty-five  percent  (55%)  of  subjects  owned  or  were 
employed  at  local  "Mom  &  Pop"  stores;  the  remaining  45%  were  employed  by  larger  business 
chains. 


Victimization  History 

Subjects  were  asked  about  prior  robbery  experiences  at  the  store.  On  average,  subjects  worked  at 
stores  which  had  been  robbed  approximately  6-7  times  during  their  job  tenure,  with  subjects 
personally  victimized  three  times.  When  employees  reported  multiple  robbery  victimizations 
(and  60%  did),  interview  questions  focused  on  the  most  serious  or  most  recent  event. 

Victims  who  had  been  robbed  multiple  times  sometimes  expressed  that  the  first  robbery  was 
traumatic  for  them,  but  were  less  troubled  by  later  offenses.  For  certain  individuals,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  desensitization  effect  operating,  where  each  robbery  experience  produces  less 
anxiety.  For  example,  one  store  owner—who  had  been  robbed  five  times—expressed  why  the  last 
robbery  had  no  negative  impact  on  him.  He  and  his  co-worker  were  held  at  gunpoint  by  four 
youths." 

The  first  time  I  was  robbed,  I  couldn't  sleep. ..I  was  afraid.  But  this  incident 
didn't  affect  me.  I'm  used  to  it  now.  I  still  have  to  work  16  hours  the  next  day.  so 
why  worry? 

Offender  Characteristics 

Victims  were  most  often  robbed  by  two  or  more  attackers  (70%),  with  lone  robbers  accounting 
for  30%  of  the  crimes.  A  total  of  46  offenders  were  involved  across  these  20  c-store  robberies. 
Victims  identified  their  attackers  as  predominantly  male  (98%)  and  black  (98%).  Victims  had 
trouble  identifying  perpetrator  age,  but  often  described  multiple  offender  robberies  as  involving 


".  These  quotes  are  paraphrased  from  interview  field  notes  recorded  by  this  author. 
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teenage  or  young  adult  males,  while  lone  offenders  were  often  deseribed  as  30  years  of  age  and 
older. 

Immediate  Harm 

Since  injury  was  the  initial  focus  of  the  NIOSH  study,  several  items  inquired  about  injuries 
suffered  by  these  victims.  Thirty  percent  (30%)  reported  injuries,  with  three  listing  moderate  to 
serious  injuries  (two  concussions,  one  stab  wound).  One  victim  reported  being  hospitalized  for 
one  day  and  receiving  workman's  compensation.  Only  two  subjects  reported  missing  work:  one 
subject  who  received  a  concussion  missed  seven  days. 

All  six  cases  of  victim  injury  were  the  result  of  two  distinct  offender  attacks.  The  blitz  attack. 
which  caused  two  injuries,  involves  a  sudden  unprovoked  assault  on  the  employee,  catching  the 
victim  by  surprise.12  One  victim  described  such  an  attack: 

One  guy  entered  the  store  and  bought  a  lottery  ticket.  When  I  opened  the  register 
to  give  him  his  change,  he  struck  me  on  the  head  with  a  bat  or  club.  He  took  the 
cash  and  fled  out  the  store... 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  this  attack  occurred  when  no  other  workers  and  customers  were 
in  the  store.  Thus,  the  offender's  attack  temporarily  immobilized  the  employee,  removed  their 
ability  to  signal  help,  and  enabled  quick  and  unencumbered  access  to  the  cash  register. 

In  four  other  injury  cases,  a  perpetrator  assaulted  a  victim  as  a  response  to  perceived  resistance. 
Clearly,  one  goal  of  the  offender  is  to  get  in  and  out  of  the  store  as  quickly  as  possible,  without 
alerting  the  police  or  passersby.  Even  employees  who  innocently  act  slowly  due  to  nervousness 
may  be  perceived  by  the  perpetrator  as  attempting  to  delay  the  robbery  until  police  can  arrive.  In 
these  cases,  the  perpetrator  will  occasionally  use  force  to  speed  the  process  along.  For  example, 
one  employee  described  her  attack: 

Three  guys  came  into  the  store.  I  suspected  they  might  be  shoplifters  because  of 
the  way  they  were  acting.  I  decided  to  confront  them  on  the  floor,  but  they 
grabbed  me  and  said  "open  the  register."  I  was  so  nervous  that  I  forgot  the 
[access]  code,  so  the  one  guy  started  squeezing  my  arm  and  pushing  me  against 
the  counter  harder  and  harder.  Finally,  a  customer  walked  in  and  they  took  off 
with  the  cash. 


12.  Silverman  and  his  colleagues  were  able  to  classify  1.000  consecutive  rape  cases  as  a  blitz  or 
confidence  attack.  Confidence  attacks  occur  after  the  perpetrator,  through  some  lure,  has  gained 
the  trust  of  the  victim.  See  Silverman.  Daniel  C.  S.  Michael  Kalick,  Sally  I.  Bowie  and  Susan 
D.  Edbril  (1988).  Blitz  rape  and  confidence  rape:  A  typology  applied  to  1.000  consecutive  cases. 
American  Journal  of  Psychiatry  145:  1438-1441. 
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Only  three  of  the  six  injury'  victims  offered  any  suggestions  to  prevent  such  harm  from  occurring 
in  future  robberies.  Two  of  these  employees  blamed  themselves  for  getting  too  close  to 
perpetrators;  they  believed  the  injury  could  have  been  prevented  by  remaining  behind  the  register 
rather  than  being  out  on  the  floor.  Another  victim  felt  his  injury  could  have  been  prevented  by 
having  a  second  employee  visible  to  persons  coming  in  the  store. 

In  cases  where  subjects  could  recall  the  amount  stolen.  88%  resulted  in  a  cash  lost  of  less  than 
$350.  However,  two  robberies  involved  bank  deposit  bags,  with  amounts  over  $7,000.  Two 
cases  were  attempted  robberies  which  resulted  in  no  cash  lost.  Chain  store  employees  noted  that 
their  losses  are  covered  by  insurance,  although  one  victim  stated  that  his  store's  policy  is  to  make 
managers  responsible  for  cash  register  losses  above  $80.  as  incentive  to  keep  drawer  amounts 
low.  However.  Mom  &  Pop  store  owners  often  stated  that  insurance  premiums  were  too  high  for 
them,  so  their  robbery  losses  were  not  insured  and  not  recoverable.  One  franchise  owner  noted 
that  although  he  had  a  policy  covering  theft  and  robbery,  the  insurance  company  would  not  allow 
his  claim,  since  he  "violated  security'*  by  leaving  his  back  door  unlocked. 


Victims  were  asked  why  they  believed  the  store  was  selected  by  the  perpetrator(s)  for  robbery 
attack.  Responses  to  this  item  were  varied,  and  are  categorized  into  the  four  major  groups  listed 
in  Figure  10.  Rather  than  attributing  robbery  to  a  single  factor,  most  victims  perceived  that 
robbery  was  a  far  more  complicated  event.  In  fact,  victims  believed  that  a  blend  of  offender,  store 
and  neighborhood  characteristics  led  to  the  store  being  targeted  and  victimized. 


Victim  Perceptions  of  Why  Store  was  Targeted 


Figure  10 

Reasons  Why  Store  Was  Robbed.  According  to  Victims 


Offender  Motivations 

Cased  store  in  advance 
Professional  robber 
Knew  deposit  present 
Former  employee 
Needed  money  for  drugs 
Offender  high  on  drugs 
Immature  teenage  robbers 
Set  up  by  other  business 


Store  Characteristics 

Vulnerable 
Empty,  no  customers 
Busy  store,  cash  on  hand 
Open  late  at  night 
Fishbowl  effect 
Small  corner  store 
One  clerk  working 
24  hour  opportunity- 


Neighborhood  Traits 

High  crime  area 
Low  income  area 
Housing  project  nearby 
All  stores  in  area  robbed 
Dimly  lit  streets 
Multiple  escape  routes 
Near  subway 
No  police  patrol 
Heavy  drug  sales  in  area 
Quiet  area,  no  traffic 


Victim  Traits 

Woman  alone 
New  employee 
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Victim  Opinions  on  Robbery  Prevention  Techniques 


Victims  were  asked  for  their  opinion  on  the  types  of  strategies  which  could  have  prevented  their 
robbery  victimization.  Eighteen 
persons  recommended  at  least  one 
strategy  (90%).  Recommendations 
for  increasing  police  presence  or  the 
severity  of  punishment  for  convicted 
offenders  were  most  common. 
Figure  1 1  lists  subject  responses  to 
this  item.  It  is  interesting  that  both 
chain  and  local  stores  often  did  not 
properly  utilize  the  camera  equipment 
that  was  available  to  them.  For 
example,  video  cameras  were 
installed  and  visible,  perhaps  acting 
as  a  deterrent  to  some—but  not  all 
robbers.  In  a  large  number  of  cases, 
however,  cameras  were  not  working  or  there  was  no  tape  in  the  VCR  to  record  the  incident. 

Store  Changes  in  Policy  or  Practice  After  the  Robbery 

Only  1 1  subjects  recalled  any  changes  made  in  store  policy  or  practice  as  a  result  of  the  robbery 
(55%).  Changes  included  modifications  in  cash  handling  (e.g.,  keeping  register  drawers  under 
$50.  installing  drop-safes  or  delayed  safe  timers,  removing  lottery  machines  which  generate 
considerable  cash  on  hand.  etc.).  Environmental  design  changes  were  less  frequent,  but  included 
such  things  as  the  installation  of  cameras,  alarms  and  outdoor  spotlights.  Store  personnel 
changes  included  keeping  two  or  more  clerks  on  duty  at  all  times,  changing  hours,  or  refusing  to 
allow  females  to  work  alone  at  night.  Some  respondents  stated  they  now  keep  weapons  near  the 
register  (e.g.  golf  clubs,  bats,  etc.). 

While  some  stores  did  modify  policy  or  practice,  there  is  a  perception  among  some  chain  store 
employees  that  management  does  not  care  about  its  workers  enough  to  prevent  robberies  or 
assist  employees.  More  than  one  employee  claimed  that  the  store  docked  them  when  they  left 
work  early  due  to  the  robbery,  even  though  they  were  shaken  up  and  barely  functioning.  Others 
claimed  that  their  stores  discouraged  them  from  fully  cooperating  with  police  to  avoid  further 
publicity  about  the  robbery.  A  few  employees  claimed  they  were  docked  when  they  had  to  go  to 
police  station  to  look  at  mugshots.  One  frequently  victimized  clerk  explained: 

The  company  is  only  interested  in  the  profit  margin.  They're  not  going  to  take 
any  steps  to  prevent  injury-only  publicity.  They  don't  want  the  info  out,  and  they 


Figure  11 

Victim  Opinions  on  Prevention 

Criminal  Justice  System 

Store  Improvements 

Increased  police  presence 

Cameras 

Harsher  penalties 

Alarms 

No  bail 

Security  guards 

Vigorous  prosecution 

Less  cash  on  hand 

Change  hours 

Bulletproof  enclosures 

Two  clerks 

Improved  lighting 
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don't  let  us  talk  to  the  poliee  unless  the  cops  personally  come  to  the  store  to 
interview  us.  When  we  ask  for  a  bulletproof  enclosure— like  the  gas  stations  have- 
-they  said  it  would  scare  the  customers  away.  What  about  us? 

Mom  &  Pop  store  owners,  however,  often  stated  that  they  lacked  the  resources  to  implement  the 
security  devices  needed  to  prevent  or  inhibit  robberies.  One  owner  wanted  to  put  in  cameras  and 
a  protective  enclosure,  but  could  not  afford  to.  Another  local  owner  felt  that  even  if  she  could 
afford  the  enclosure,  they  might  inspire  robbers  to  attack  more  aggressively  when  the  clerk  came 
out  from  behind  the  barrier. 

Post-Victimization  Effects 

Subjects  were  asked  if  they  experienced  post-victimization  effects.  Only  six  victims  self- 
reported  no  negative  effects  (30%).  The 
remaining  70%  experienced  the  wide 
range  of  psychological  or  physical 
difficulties  listed  in  Figure  12.  None  of 
the  victims  stated  that  they  underwent 
therapy  as  a  result  of  the  robbery 
experience. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  victims 
overwhelmingly  identified  African- 
American  subjects  as  their  attackers 
(98%  of  all  offenders  were  identified  as 
"black").  For  three  victims,  the  robbery 
led  to  manifestation  of  racist  generalizations  and  paranoia;  for  example,  each  expressed 
heightened  suspicion  of  African-American  customers,  particularly  males.  One  store  owner 
described  her  clientele  as  "subhuman  animals." 

Seventy  percent  of  the  subjects  indicated  that  they  act  differently  at  work  as  a  result  of  this 
robbery  (70%).  For  the  most  part,  victims  stated  that  they  "watch  customers  more  closely"  and 
attempt  to  "monitor  who  comes  in  the  store."  Several  employees  indicated  that  they  now  refuse 
to  work  alone  or  at  night. 

Subjects  were  asked  if  they  considered  leaving  their  current  c-store  position  following  the 
robbery,  and  their  reasons  for  not  quitting.  Although  half  (50%)  of  the  victims  considered 
leaving  their  current  positions,  only  one  subject  actually  quit.  Most  subjects  listed  economic 
reasons  for  not  quitting.  However,  two  owners  were  attempting  to  sell  their  business,  with 
robbery  risk  and  shoplifting  losses  among  their  major  incentives  for  doing  so. 

A  variety  of  reasons  were  offered  by  the  10  subjects  who  never  considered  leaving  their  job  after 
the  robbery  occurred  (50%).  The  most  common  rationale  given  by  victims  was  their  personal 


Figure  12 

Post-Victimization  Effects 


Psychological 

Emotional  breakdown 
Abiding  anxiety  at  work 
Abiding  fear  of  retaliation 
Racism,  extreme  paranoia 
Flashbacks  of  robbery 
Fear  of  being  home  alone 


Physiological 

Insomnia/nightmares 
Pain  from  injury 
Hospital/medical 
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enjoyment  with  working  in  a  c-store.  Others  felt  that  they  should  not  give  in  to  the  eriminal 
element  by  letting  robberies  drive  them  out,  partieularly  those  who  operated  family-owned 
businesses. 

Victim  Self-Protection 

Victims  were  asked  what  methods  of  self-protection  they  had  available  and  used  during  the 
robbery.  Table  10  presents  the  results  for  these  item  responses.  As  the  table  indicates,  few  self- 
protective  measures  were  available  for  victims  at  the  time  of  the  robbery.  Hold-up  alarms,  while 
more  available  than  other  self-protective  measures,  were  infrequently  used. 

Table  10 

Methods  of  Self-Protection  Available  and  Used 
by  Victims  of  Convenience  Store  Robbery 


Method 

Available 

Used 

Firearm 

0 

0 

Knife 

1 

0 

Mace 

1 

0 

Vest 

0 

0 

Hold-up  Alarm 

13 

4 

Blunt  Instrument 

3 

1 

In  the  incident  involving  a  blunt  instrument,  an  employee  used  a  bat  kept  near  a  register  to  smash 
the  hand  of  a  man  attempting  to  take  money  out  of  the  register  by  force.  While  the  weapon 
attack  was  successful  and  prevented  completion  of  the  robbery,  the  four  injuries  incurred  as  a 
response  to  perceived  resistance  should  serve  as  a  general  caution  against  such  tactics. 

In  three  cases,  victims  either  obtained  a  firearms  license  or  were  planning  to  do  so.  However,  as 
one  victim  stated,  using  a  firearm  within  the  store  could  potentially  destroy  the  business.  With 
so  many  competitors  in  the  area,  some  subjects  stated  that  customers  would  likely  avoid  a  store 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  a  shoot-out  and  shop  elsewhere. 

Police  Response 

Victims  reported  that  robberies  took  betw  een  1  -4  minutes  to  complete,  with  an  average  of  about 
two  minutes.  One  victim  described  the  robbery  in  his  store  as  "taking  less  time  than  a  regular 
customer  transaction."  Police  response  times  ranged  between  4-120  minutes,  and  generally 
averaged  30  minutes.  Victims  reported  that  arrests  of  one  or  more  perpetrators  were  made  in 
25%  of  their  cases. 
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It  is  clear,  even  from  these  limited  statistics,  that  convenience  store  robberies  occur  too  quickly 
for  the  police  to  respond  while  the  crime  is  in  progress.  However,  police  response  is  still  valued 
by  robbery  victims.  While  not  placing  a  particular  value  on  the  length  of  time  before  police 
arrive,  victims  stated  that  police  response  and  follow-up  was  important  to  them.  A  small  number 
of  victims  claimed  that  police  took  too  long  or  did  no  follow-up  after  the  initial  report. 

While  victims  may  intuitively  know  that  police  can  not  respond  in  time  to  intervene  during  these 
robberies,  a  professional  and  thorough  police  response  indicates  to  victims  that  their  lives  arc 
valued  and  their  personal  economic  loss  is  being  taken  seriously.  One  interview  subject  stated 
he  was  "very  impressed"  with  how  the  department  handled  robberies  at  his  store.  He  claimed 
that  the  professionalism  of  the  police  was  one  of  the  major  reasons  why  he  remains  on  the  night 
shift,  despite  more  than  10  prior  robbery  victimizations.  Perhaps  community  policing  will 
provide  the  vehicle  for  department  response  and  follow-up  to  robbery  victims. 

Though  victims  had  access  in  13  incidents  to  hold-up  alarm  buttons,  which  generally  signal 
security  companies  to  contact  the  police,  they  were  only  able  to  use  them  on  four  occasions 
(31%).  Victims  cited  their  fear  of  moving  (and  thereby  agitating  the  perpetrator)  as  the  major 
reason  for  not  using  alarm  buttons.  Moreover,  even  after  perpetrators  leave  the  store,  victims 
often  called  the  police  directly,  hoping  for  a  faster  response. 

Employee  Training  for  Robbery  Events 

Only  five  victims  (25%)  reported  receiving  any  training  on  robbery  prevention  or  response.  In 
four  cases,  the  training  simply  comprised  of  telling  employees  to  "hand  the  money  over"  and  not 
to  resist  the  robber's  intentions.  In  one  case,  video  instruction  and  training  was  provided  to 
managers  within  a  certain  store  chain.  This  victim  was  also  the  only  one  of  the  five  "trained" 
employees  to  consider  his  training  useful,  stating  that  the  instruction  helped  him  remain  calm 
during  the  robbery  event. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Census  Tract  Analysis 

While  the  analyses  completed  here  are  preliminary,  they  lend  very  little  support  to  the  idea  that 
c-stores  are  more  vulnerable  in  certain  communities.  In  fact,  most  of  the  data  examined  here 
indicated  that  c-store  robbery  rates  are  higher  in  slightly  wealthier  and  stable  communities.  Of 
course,  from  a  rational  choice  perspective,  one  may  argue  that  this  should  be  expected:  offenders 
are  choosing  stores  in  "better"  communities  because  they  expect  the  pay-off  to  be  higher. 

It  may  also  be  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain  situational  crime  prevention  measures 
(EDs)  are  far  more  influential  in  c-store  victimization  than  the  community  where  the  store 
resides.  Indeed,  some  tracts  had  c-stores  which  were  robbed  close  in  location  to  stores  which 
were  not  victimized.  Perhaps  another  avenue  for  research  will  be  field  observations  of  these 
stores,  as  proposed  by  one  of  the  authors,  to  determine  if  EDs  explain  the  difference  in 
victimization.13 

It  is  also  possible  that  the  census  tract  data  was  not  sensitive  enough  to  pick  up  real  differences 
between  communities.  The  tracts  themselves  may  be  too  large  to  discern  amongst 
neighborhoods,  and  real  community  effects  are  lost  in  the  larger  analysis.  In  addition,  some  of 
the  tract  variables  may  not  be  appropriate  measures  or  "proxies"  of  social  disorganization  and 
poverty.  Moreover,  the  robbery  events  themselves  were  only  sampled  from  the  Boston  Police  for 
one  year  (1993).  and  it  is  unknown  if  these  results  would  change  if  subsequent  years  were 
sampled. 

Offender  Interviews 

There  are  several  key  findings  of  this  study  of  perpetrators  of  c-store  robbery.  Although  not 
related  to  the  actual  interviews,  file  research  found  that  16  percent  of  robbery  offenders  in  five 
Massachusetts  prisons  were  incarcerated  for  robbery  of  a  c-store,  second  only  to 
muggings/personal  robbery.  This  appears  more  significant  when  considering  the  types  of 
robberies  less  represented  in  the  prison  system,  including  home  invasion/burglary  and  carjacking. 

A  significant  finding  of  the  interviews  is  that  substance  abuse  (either  drug  or  alcohol)  plays  a 
major  role  in  these  types  of  crimes.  Not  only  was  the  majority  (86%)  of  offenders  using  drugs  or 
alcohol  at  the  time  of  the  robbery,  but  half  of  the  offenders  stated  that  their  motive  for  the 
robber}'  was  getting  money  to  purchase  drugs  or  alcohol.  This  topic  of  substance  abusing 
offenders  directly  relates  to  the  offenders  finding  the  environmental  factors  of  little  importance  to 
them.  Finding  these  factors  unimportant  implies  that  the  offender  made  limited  rational  decision 
making.  This  can  possibly  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  robberies  occurred 
spontaneously,  and  also  were  motivated  by  drugs  or  alcohol.  Drugs  and  alcohol  play  a  role  in 
decision  making  not  only  because  the  substance  lower  the  offenders  inhibitions,  but  also  because 
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their  addiction  is  driving  them  to  commit  the  robbery.  Several  offenders  reiterated  this  view 
during  interv  iews,  stating  that  their  desire  for  drugs  or  alcohol  led  them  to  commit  the  robber} . 
The  offenders'  suggestions  on  how  to  prevent  c-store  robbery  can  be  very  useful  to  persons  in  the 
c-store  industry.  Suggestions  for  preventing  robbery  included:  increasing  police,  security  guard 
or  customer  presence,  implementing  security  measures  such  as  glass  partitions  for  clerks  and 
video  cameras,  having  more  than  one  person  working,  closing  the  store  earlier,  moving  the  cash 
register,  and  improving  lighting  and  visibility.  Several  of  these  preventive  measures  were  also 
reiterated  by  offenders  as  ways  to  combat  victim  injury.  In  addition  to  those,  suggestions  for 
preventing  victim  injury  include:  victims  should  comply  with  the  perpetrators  requests  (quickly 
and  calmly),  victims  should  not  look  at  the  perpetrators,  victims  should  not  wear  jewelry,  and 
stores  should  provide  training  for  employees  in  what  to  do  in  a  robbery  situation.  It  should  be 
noted  that  although  store  can  implement  preventive  measures,  several  offenders  indicated  that 
stores  can  not  do  anything  to  prevent  robbery  from  occurring. 

Victim  Interviews 

While  the  data  is  severely  limited  by  sample  size,  non-random  selection  and  site-specificity 
(Boston),  it  does  suggest  some  avenues  for  both  research  and  policy.  From  a  research 
perspective,  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  these  results  are  site-specific  or  are  generalizable 
across  all  states  participating  in  the  NU-funded  victim  interview  phase.  In  addition,  conclusions 
from  the  collective  data  analysis  should  be  stronger,  since  they  will  be  based  on  a  sample  at  least 
400%  larger  than  that  reported  here. 

It  may  be  useful  in  analyzing  the  national  data,  to  explore  differences  between  robbery 
victimization  at  chain  c-stores  and  local  Mom  &  Pops.  Given  the  enormous  investment  that 
individual  owners  make  to  their  businesses— and  the  difficulties  Mom  &  Pops  have  in  purchasing 
and  installing  security  features — it  would  not  be  surprising  to  find  more  resistance  and  injuries  at 
such  establishments.  Our  data  was  just  too  limited  to  explore  that  further. 

Some  suggestions  for  policy  can  also  be  tentatively  made.  First,  injuries  which  occur  during 
robbery  events  seem  to  result  from  either  the  blitz  or  resistance  response  attack  by  the 
perpetrator.  It  would  appear  that  employee  training  on  how  to  handle  robberies* could  -to  the 
extent  that  it  reduces  nerv  ousness  which  could  be  misread  by  perpetrators— have  an  impact  on 
reducing  the  number  of  injuries  from  the  resistance  response  attack. 

Second,  it  would  be  prudent  for  c-stores  to  re-examine  the  utility  of  the  panic  button  alarm 
system.  The  rapid  nature  of  most  robberies,  the  inability  of  most  employees  to  activate  the  alarm 
and  the  delay  in  transmitting  information  from  stores  to  security  to  police  all  support  the  idea  that 
this  particular  security  feature  needs  to  be  evaluated  for  cost  and  crime-fighting  potential. 
Perhaps  panic  button  alarm  costs  could  be  redirected  to  implement  other  environmental  design 
features. 

A  similar  evaluation  is  suggested  by  this  data  for  video  camera  recording.  Cameras  not  only 
have  the  potential  to  deter  some  potential  perpetrators,  but  they  can  assist  in  apprehending 
perpetrators  through  identification.  However,  the  number  of  cameras  which  were  broken,  turned 
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off  or  not  recording  properly  appear  to  highlight  the  need  for  educating  store  owners  and 
managers  to  keep  the  equipment  operational.  In  addition,  new  technologies  may  be  needed  that 
provide  better  images  and  reduce  the  need  for  human  intervention  (e.g.,  maintenance,  replacing 
videos,  etc.). 

Finally,  it  may  be  that  police  response  to  these  incidents  needs  to  be  rethought.  While 
responding  to  the  crime  while  it  is  in  progress  is  a  laudable  goal,  it  is  highly  improbable  given 
the  speed  of  the  robbery  event  and  the  demands  on  urban  police  departments.  However,  a  quality 
response  and  follow-up  by  police  is  valued  by  some  victims  and  could  be  reinvented  through  the 
vehicle  of  community  policing,  particularly  since  most  urban  c-stores  fall  within  an  officer's 
assigned  beat.  Such  follow-ups  could  go  beyond  the  cursory  crime  victim  notifications  used  in 
some  community  patrol  officer  programs  to  include  information  gathering  and  crime  prevention 
analysis. 
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OBJECTIVES  AND  METHODOLOGY 


The  project  defined  convenience  stores  as  "retail  stores  that  sell  a  combination  of  gasoline,  fast 
foods,  soft  drinks,  dairy  products,  beer,  cigarettes,  publications,  grocery'  items,  snacks  or  non- 
food items,  with  a  size  of  less  than  5,000  square  feet."14  Each  state  participating  in  the  national 
study  eventually  modified  the  definition  according  to  available  data  sources.  For  example,  in 
Massachusetts,  our  heavy  reliance  upon  lottery  records  to  identify  c-stores  meant  that  stores 
occupying  6,000  square  feet  or  less  were  defined  as  convenience  stores.1 

This  project  included  completed  and  attempted  robberies,  as  well  as  incidents  which  began  as 
shoplifting  cases  but  escalated  to  robbery  when  perpetrators  overcame  resistance  by  a  sales  clerk. 
Both  armed  and  unarmed  robberies  were  studied,  as  well  as  robbery  offenses  which  included 
other  ancillary  charges,  such  as  assault. 

NIOSH  PILOT  STUDY 

The  NIOSH  Convenience  Store  Robbery  Pilot  Study  had  five  primary  goals  to  achieve  in  order 
to  successfully  complete  the  project.  These  five  goals  and  the  methods  of  completing  each  are 
described  below: 

1 .  Develop  a  procedure  for  identify  ing  the  population  of  c-stores  within  a  target  site; 

•  The  list  of  c-stores  was  derived  from  Lottery  records,  county  tax  assessment  records, 
state  Department  of  Employment  identification  records,  the  Alcoholic  Beverages 
Commission  licenses,  and  by  scanning  phone  books.  Additional  names  were  obtained 
while  reviewing  the  Boston  Police  Department's  list  of  c-store  robberies.  Follow-up 
phone  calls  verified  ambiguous  entities. 

2.  To  obtain  cooperation  of  the  local  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the  target  area  who  will 
provide  information  on  such  robberies  in  their  jurisdiction; 

•  The  Boston  Police  Department  has  cooperated  fully  with  this  research  project.  They 
have  provided  a  computer  file  identifying  c-store  robbery  sites  as  well  as  copies  of  the 
police  incident  reports  for  the  robberies.  They  have  approved  a  SAC  staff  member  to 
code  data  from  their  incident  records.  Additionally,  they  have  demonstrated  their 
advocacy  of  the  project  by  providing  a  letter  of  support.  The  Department  has  been  an 
invaluable  resource  in  conducting  this  research. 

3.  To  estimate  the  number  of  such  robberies  and  associated  injuries  or  homicides; 


1  Amandus.  H  E..  D.  Zahm.  R.  Friedman,  R.B.  Ruback.  C.  Block.  C.  Wellford.  D.  Rogan.  W.  Holmes,  T.  Bynum,  D. 
Hoffman.  R.  McManus,  J.  Malcan,  J.  Weiss,  and  D.  Kessler  (forthcoming).  Convenience  Store  Robberies  in 
Selected  Metropolitan  Areas:  Employee  Injury:  Journal  of  Occupational  and  Environmental  Medicine. 
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•  The  Boston  Police  Department  provided  a  computer  file  detailing  robberies  occurring 
within  Boston  for  1993.  The  crime  of  robbery  is  divided  among  several  categories 
explaining  the  target  of  the  robbery.  In  the  interests  of  this  study,  we  reviewed 
incident  reports  of  the  following  categories:  variety  store,  tavern,  cafe,  drug  store, 
department  store,  commercial  house,  gas  station,  chain  store  and  miscellaneous.  All 
incident  reports  were  screened  and  those  not  found  to  be  c-store  were  omitted.  Our 
initial  list  of  343  robberies  diminished  to  168  as  we  detected  many  stores  that  did  not 
fit  our  description  of  a  c-store. 

•  Homicide  information  was  obtained  by  reading  all  homicide  incident  reports  for  1993 
and  extracting  those  which  occurred  in  c-stores.  They  were  verified  as  c-stores  by 
speaking  with  the  homicide  detectives  who  worked  the  cases. 

•  Data  on  assaults  committed  during  robberies  were  not  available  as  exclusive  incidents 
because  the  department  records  offense  by  the  most  serious  charge  at  the  crime  site. 
As  robbery  is  classified  as  a  more  serious  offense  than  assault,  it  will  be  recorded  only 
as  a  robbery.  We  obtained  our  information  on  assaults  by  reading  the  narratives  in  the 
robbery  incident  reports.  If  there  were  threats  made,  an  attempt  to  injure  or  an  actual 
injury,  it  was  noted  in  the  narrative. 

•  Rape  data  was  not  available  from  the  police  department  due  to  issues  of 
confidentiality. 

4.  To  provide  incident  data  in  standard  format  to  the  Justice  Research  and  Statistics  Association 
(JRSA); 

•  Information  relative  to  the  168  robbery  related  incidents  occurring  in  1993  was 
recorded  in  a  computerized  database.  Each  incident  report  was  carefully  read  and 
data  specific  to  each  robbery  was  entered  into  this  database.  Variables  in  this 
database  include:  time  and  location  of  incident,  type  of  weapon  and  level  of  force 
used,  number  of  clerks  working  at  the  time  of  the  incident,  extent  of  clerk  and 
customer  injuries,  victim  characteristics,  and  occurrence  of  secondary  offenses.  The 
data  was  provided  to  JRSA  upon  the  completion  of  the  project. 

5.  To  work  with  other  states  participating  in  the  pilot  study  to  develop  a  protocol  for  a  national 
study  of  c-store  robbery. 

Meetings  were  held  with  participating  states  to  discuss  issues  relating  to  the  pilot  study.  As  a 
direct  result  of  the  NIOSH  project,  JRSA  conducted  a  multi-state  study  (funded  by  NIJ)  that 
included  interviews  with  offenders  and  victims,  and  analysis  of  neighborhood  characteristics. 
Additionally.  NIOSH  is  currently  conducting  a  study  of  the  environmental  design  of  c-stores. 
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JRSA  STUDY  -  OFFENDERS  INTERVIEWS 


The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Corrections  provided  the  SAC  with  a  comprehensive  listing  of 
1,240  offenders  who  were  committed  to  Massachusetts  prisons  for  at  least  one  armed  or  unarmed 
robbery  since  1991.  Case  file  research  was  conducted  to  determine  which  of  these  offenders  had 
robbed  c-stores.  513  cases  files  were  reviewed  at  five  of  the  22  state  prison  facilities.  Forty-one 
cases  did  not  contain  enough  information  to  ascertain  the  type  of  robbery  and  3  cases  were  from 
out-of-state.  These  cases  were  excluded  from  this  analysis. 

Seventy-seven  c-store  robbers  were  identified  from  the  case  file  research.  To  make  efficient  use 
of  resources,  it  was  decided  to  focus  interview  research  at  the  three  sites  identified  as 
incarcerating  90  percent  of  the  c-store  robbery  offenders.  Consent  forms  were  provided  to  68 
offenders,  with  40  of  them  refusing  to  participate.  Signed  consent  forms  were  obtained  from  all 
28  offenders  who  agreed  to  participate  in  the  study. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  conviction  information  found  in  the  case  file  was 
not  disputed  by  the  offender.  However,  in  some  cases,  offenders  opposed  to  the  official 
construction  of  the  robbery  event,  claiming  that  weapons  were  not  used  or  intimidated,  injuries 
not  incurred  or  that  they  were  not  inside  the  store.  Similarly,  although  offender  case  files  were 
carefully  reviewed,  certain  information  regarding  prior  criminality  was  inconsistent  with  the 
offender's  statements  during  the  interview. 

JRSA  STUDY  -  VICTIM  INTERVIEWS 

Two  methods  proved  successful  in  obtaining  victims  for  interviews.15  First,  victims  listed  in  the 
1993  police  incident  reports  obtained  during  the  NIOSH  phase  were  solicited  by  mail;  eight 
consented  to  be  interviewed.  Second,  individual  c-stores  which  reported  a  1993  incident  were 
contacted  and  supervisors  asked  if  any  current  employees  were  victimized  in  a  recent  robbery. 
The  remaining  12  subjects  were  obtained  through  this  initial  phone  contact.  Following  subject 
consent,  arrangements  were  made  to  conduct  a  personal  interview  at  a  time  and  place  most 
conducive  for  the  victim.16 


15  For  a  full  description  of  how  victims  were  obtained,  see  Anthony  J.  Petrosino,  Diana 
Brensilber.  Charles  Kaufmann  and  Rhiana  Kohl  (1996).  The  Convenience  Store  Robbery  Project 
in  Massachusetts:  Summary  Methodological  Report.  Boston,  MA:  Executive  Office  of  Public 
Safety  Programs  Division  [MCCJ]. 

16  Most  interviews  occurred  at  the  store  where  the  robbery  occurred  (12),  or  a  new  store  the 
employee  was  transferred  to  (3).  Interviews  ranged  15-65  minutes,  generally  lasting  a  half-hour. 
Two  of  the  interviews  were  conducted  in  Spanish  with  the  assistance  of  a  translator.  In  nearly 
every  case,  the  subject  was  ranked  high  in  cooperation,  completeness,  comprehension  and 
honesty.  However,  there  was  apprehension  amongst  some  subjects  for  talking  about  the  robbery. 
Six  victims  used  a  fictitious  name  when  signing  the  consent  form,  while  several  asked  to  meet  in 
a  discrete  place  away  from  their  employer. 
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Given  the  non-random  and  voluntary  nature  of  the  interview  sample,  caution  must  he  exercised 
in  generalizing  the  experiences  of  these  20  victims  to  all  convenience  store  employees.  The  c- 
store  industry  experiences  high  turnover,  and  many  clerks  who  are  robbed  leave  their  jobs  shortly 
thereafter.  In  contrast,  our  sample  appeared  to  draw  older  employees  with  management  or 
ownership  positions,  and  several  years  of  job  tenure. 
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